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and the same time, an abuse of confidence and a lack of it. He would have you teach only what you were sure about, and, for the rest, let a radiation of ideas - a field of the ideal, so to speak - establish itself around you and influence minds without your saying a word.
But Sampeyre advised this only in general. He did not mean it to apply to certain solemn occasions. . . .
" Children . .." Clanricard, despite himself, had adopted that tone of voice which made the class attentive and receptive to what they were going to think, which did not come from themselves, but from the man standing up there between the bkck-board and the window gilded with sunlight.
" Children, I have something to say to you. I don't know whether your parents will talk about it before you. The other day we were all looking together at the map of Europe-this one. ..."
He picked it up from a corner of the class-room and hung it on two nails near the black-board, facing the children.
" You remember : here are the Balkans - Bulgaria, Serbia, Turkey, you know. Well, war is probably going to break out down there, between Bulgaria and Turkey. And all the governments in Europe are bound together in such a way, by treaties of alliance, by more or less secret agreements, by promises, that it may very well happen, if war does break out, that it will spread to the whole of Europe. That's all. I'm not telling you this to frighten you. You're big boys. But you ought to know. Now I'm going on with the arithmetic lesson."
That was all Qanricard said. He had spoken in the simplest possible way, without any striving for effect. He had not intended to emphasise anything. These boys were not familiar with his ideas. He had not yet had occasion to let them sense what he thought about peace and war, about governments, about diplomacy, about the handling of human affairs.
But the emotion which had made him speak had been so intense> the little that he said struck a responsive chord